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and other claims of the same kind, were designed to enlist worldly aid
against the Emperors. In some cases the condition was clear, as when
Urban II confirmed Apulia to Duke Roger and Sicily to Count Roger,
and Hadrian IV consolidated these grants in 1156 in favour of King
William I. Feudal service was recognised as due. So in Spain, when the
Count of Barcelona recovered Tarragona from the Moors, he offered his
conquest and also his inheritance to the Pope, and received both back as
fiefs; though it is very doubtful whether for Barcelona he was not bound
to do service to the King of France. When Spanish princes wished to
secure their position, it was to the Popes that they surrendered their
crowns; other instances can be adduced from Poland, Hungary, and
Denmark. Always the grant was made on condition of an annual tribute
(census)^ small in itself, but significant of the claim upon loyalty of which
the proffer and acceptance of the tribute were tokens. The bargain
made between John of England and Innocent III was more substantial.
On the surrender of his kingdom of England and lordship of Ireland to
the Pope, he received them back on feudal terms, binding himself and his
successors to pay annually 700 marks for the one and 300 for the other,
and taking as full an oath of fealty as any tenant would take to him.
It is needless to say that payment was irregularly made, certainly by
Edward I, and that in 1366 Parliament repudiated the transaction. But
at first it was a solid and valuable gain, and Pandulf, the legate who
carried the transaction through, seized the opportunity of a minor profit
of the same kind. Reginald, Bang of Man, also surrendered and received
back his kingdom, over which he declared that there was no earthly
superior; an assertion which the Kings of Norway and Scotland, and
perhaps the King of England, would have denied. Reginald may have
thought that if his assertion were registered at Rome and remained, as
it might well do, uncontradicted, it would gain validity from its presence
in so respectable a record; and the Pope might gain a little dignity, and
possibly some advantage, from a speculative transaction, the financial
gain of which was twelve marks a year. So eager was the papal search
for such acquisitions that the legislators of Castile and Jerusalem
thought it necessary in their codes to assert that the Pope had no
temporal authority in those kingdoms. The last victory of Boniface VIII,
won in the year of his death, was the surrender of Albert of Austria, who
admitted those full papal claims to superiority against which his prede-
cessors in the Empire had been striving for two centuries.

Papal superiority was not limited to secular sovereignties. The Popes
became supreme lords of religious houses and their lands, which became
detached portions of their territory. When the abbey of V&dai in Bur-
gundy was founded in the time of Charles the Bald, the founder, with the
Emperor's consent, gave full possession to the Pope. In the weaker days
of Charles the Simple the founder of Cluny gives, and the Pope accepts,
the abbey, free from all royal or other power* The grant stood, though
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